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conditions for the award of the scholarship and 
announce such an award for this coming June if, 
in its judgment, the conditions warranted. 

The next regular meeting will take place on May 
22; the speaker will be Professor Samuel Ball Plat- 
ner, of Western Reserve University. 



PAPYRUS FRAGMENTS OP EURIPIDES 

As fragments of papyri from Egypt become more 
numerous the task of collocation is increasingly in- 
volved. Of Euripides over twenty fragments have 
been found and published by various authorities, but, 
so far as is known, no complete list of them is ac- 
cessible. In Pauly-Wissowa's Real-Encyclopadie, 6, 
Part 1 (1907), pp. 1250-1251, in the article Euripides, 
there is a list of eighteen such papyri, arranged 
for the most part chronologically. The following 
is an alphabetic arrangement of these with certain 
additional fragments which, it is believed, make the 
list complete up to date: 

*i. Alcestis (Andromache, Bacchae, Helena), clos- 
ing chorus. 3d century B. C. Hibeh 
Papyri, 1. 113. 

2. Andromache, 5-48. 3d century A. D. Oxy- 

rhynchus Papyri, 3. 101, No. 449. 

3. Antiope. 3d century B. C. Hermathena, 3. 

38. 

4. Archelaus. 2d or 3d century A. D. Oxyrhyn- 

chus Papyri, 3. 65, No. 419. 

5. Electra, Hypothesis. 3d century A. D. Oxy- 

rhynchus Papyri, 3. 66, No. 420. 

6. Hippolytus, 242-459. Before the 6th century 

A. D. Mon. Ber. Akad. (Berlin, 1881), 

982 ff. 
♦7. Hypsipyle. Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 6 (1908). 
8. Ino (?). Ptolemaic period. Cunningh. Mem. 

9 (1893), No. 49 d. 
*9. Iphigenia among the Taurians, 174-191, 245- 

285, 581-595, 600-629. 3d century B. C. 

Hibeh Papyri, 1. 108. 

10. Medea, 5-12. 2d century B. C. Un Papyrus 

Inedit, H. Weil, 16. 

11. Medea, 710-715. 3d century A. D. Oxyrhyn- 

chus Papyri, 3. 103, No. 450. 

12. Melanippe (Desmotis?). 3d century A. D. 

Greek Papyri, Series II. New Classical 
Fragments, 24. 

13. Melanippe Desmotis. 4th or 5th century A. D. 

Zeitschr. fur Ag. Sprache und Alt., 1880, 
37 «. 
*I4. Oeneus (?). 3d century B. C. Hibeh Papyri, 
1. 21. 

15. Orestes, 338-352. Augustan age. Mitt. P. 

Rainer, 5 (1892), 65. 

16. Orestes, 1062-1090. 2d. or 3d century A. D. 

Revue de Philologie, 19. 105. 

•These fragments are not given in Pauly-Wissowa. 



17. Phoenissae, 1017-1043, 1064-1071. 3d century 

A. D. (?). Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 2. 114, 
No. 224. 

18. Phoenissae, 1097-1107, 1126-1137. 4th or 5th 

century A. D. Mitt. P. Rainer, 5 (1892), 

74 ff. 
(19. Rhesus, 48-96. 41th or 5th century A. D. S. 
Ber. Akad., 1887, pt. 2, 813 ff.). 

20. Sciron. 6th or 7th century A. D. Amherst 

Paypri (Greek), 2. 8, No. 17. 

21. Fragmentum de dialectica, containing quota- 

tions from eight tragedies. 2d century B. C. 
Not. et Extr. des Manuscrits, Bibl. Nat., 
Paris, 18, pt. 2. 

22. Fragment (probably not Euripidean). 2d 

century B. C. Un Papyrus Inedit, H. Weil, 
2. Cf. Wilamowitz, Herakles, 1. 41. 
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AN ANCIENT VIEW OF DESTRUCTIVE 
NATURAL PHENOriENA 

The editorial in The Nation of February 4, "Earth- 
quakes Then and Now", suggests the appropriate- 
ness of a reference to the discussions prevalent 
among Greek and Roman writers as to the question 
whether lightning was Jove's bolt of wrath or 
merely a natural force. Epicureans, Academicians, 
and perhaps also Cynics, with arguments probably 
derived from Pericles's friend Anaxagoras, were 
united in their attacks upon the Stoics, who de- 
fended the popular religious belief. Out of this 
controversy emerged a view with a decidedly modern 
ring. In Seneca's Naturales Questiones, ii, 46, we 
read: At quare Iuppiter aut ferienda transit aut 
innoxia ferit? To which the answer is given: 

Sic omnia , esse disposita, ut etiam quae ab illo 
non Aunt, tamen sine ratione non fiant, quae illins 
est. Nam etiamsi Iuppiter ilia non facit nunc, Iup- 
piter fecit ut fierent. Singulis non adest, et tamcu 
vim et causam et manum omnibus dedit. 

Herman L. Ebeunc, 

Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

(Reprinted from The Nation.) 



G. E. Stechert & Co. have brought out the sec- 
ond edition of the English translation of HQlsen's 
Das Forum Romanum (for a review of the first 
edition of the translation see The Classical Week- 
ly, 1. 20). The present translation takes due ac- 
count of the literature of the Forum for the three 
years that have elapsed since the appearance of the 
first edition. The number of illustrations has been 
increased from 139 to 151, and in other cases cuts 
have been revised and corrected. It is a pleasure 
to find this important work kept so thoroughly 
abreast of the investigations in the Forum. 



